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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


No. 97. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


DURING this warm season of love, you are 
po doubt pestered by the city Strephons with 
effusions in praise of their Celias, Chloes, Phil- 
lisses, &c. &c. dictated by the immediate inspi- 
ration of the namby pamby muse. Sonnets, 
odes, tales, and lyrical ballads, I suppose, are 
as plenty in your letter-bex as apples in an 
orchard. 

The style of the present day appears to run 
very much on the prurient and infantine. ‘The 
former, as the profound Martinus Scriblerus 
hath said, is ‘ greatly advanced and honoured of 
late by the encouragement of the Iadies;’ the 
latter ‘is when a poet grows so very simple, as 
to think and talk like a child ;’ and which may 
very properly be termed ‘the gentle down-hill 
way to the bathos:’ but when they are united, 
they perfectly form ‘the bottom, the end, the 
central point, the ne plus ultra of true modern 
poesy.’ 
in the following French verses, which, for the 
benefit of your wishing. youths and sighing 
maidens, I have doze into English. A. 


L'autre jour, Colin malade 
Dedans son lit, 

Dune grosse maladie 
Pensant mourir. 


De trop songer 4 »s amours 
Ne peut dormir; 

Ii veut tenir celle qu'il aime 
Tout la nuit. 


Le galant y’ fut habile, 
Il se leva; 
A la porte de sa belle 
Trois fois frappa: . . 


Catin, Catos, belle Ber— 
Gére, dormez-vous? 

La promesse que m’avez faite, 
La tiendrez vous? 


La fillette fut fragile ; 
Ellie se leva, : 
Tout nue, en sa chemise 

La porte ouvra. 


Marchez tout-doux, parlez tout-bas, 
Mon doux ami, 

Car si mon papa vous entend 

Morte je suis. 


This union is not unhappily ridiculed » 





Droit se =: 
Entre les brah de ei bee ; : 
Se repose § 2° * . 
se 7 BIS dg, 
Ah! je n’ai pas perdn mes peines, 
Aussi mes pas, .. “} > 


Pusique je tiens celle que j’aime 
Entre mes bras. 


Jentends l’alouette qui chante 
Au point de jour, 

Amant, si vous étes honnétte, 

* Retirez-vous. 


Marchez tout-doux, parlez tout-bas, 
Mon doux ami, 

Car si mon papa véus entend 
Morte je suis. . 


VERSION. 


Poor Colin t’other day was sick, 
Was very sick upon hig bed, 

And of his sickness he did think, 
Thinks he, it sure will kill me dead. 


Then ponder’d he so ’bout his love, 

He could not sleep a wink for spite; 

But wish’d, and sigh’d, and wish’d again 
To have his little girl all night. 


Then up he got him, ready drest, 
(For lovers don’t put off their clothes) 
And at his mistress’ chamber door 
He gave three very little blows. 


Catin, Catos, sweet shepherdess, 

Tell me, said he, are vou asleep? 

The promise, Catin, that you made, 

Say will you—will you—won’t you keep? 


Catin, alack-a-day! was frail, 

And up she got, without her clothes, 
(Oh, maidens, never do ye so!) 
And to the door full quick she goes. 


Oh step, step softly —whisper low, 
My honey sweet, my Colin dear, 
For if my daddy hears, I vow 
He’ll be the death of me, I fear. 


The lover, who was quite polite, 
Soon softly laid him on the bed, 
And ’twixt Catin’s two snowy arms 
He gently pillow did his head. 


> 
Ah! cried the swain, I care not for 
The ditch I tumbled in to-night, 
Since I have got within my arms 
My only dear, my heart’s delight. 


’ Laws! Catin cried, I hear the lark! 


He sings tit tit, tit tit, at dawn ; 
Oh! if you will do as you should, 
You'll get you up, and get you gone. 


. Oh step, step softly—whisper low, 


My honey sweet, my Colin dear! 
For if my daddy hears, I vow 
He’ll be the death of me, I fear. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO 
SECTION 3, 
The orations against Verres. 


(Continued. } 


“ Take away this protection from our citizens, 
take away this warranty of their safety ; and the 
provinces, the free cities, the kingdoms, the 
whole world, in which they now travel in secu- 
rity, will be henceforward shut up from them. 
But why do I dwell upon Gavius, as if you had 
been the enemy of him alone, and not that of the 
Roman name, of the «ights of Rome, of the 
rights and laws of nations, and of the common 
cause of liberty? This cross, which the Mesgi- 
nians, according to their custom, had crected 
on the Pompeian road, why did you order it to 
be taken up? Why did you remove it to the 
spot which overlooks the strait which separates 
Sicily and Italy? Why? It was, as you yourself 
have said, you cannot deny it, you said it pub- 
licly, it was to the end that Gavius, who boasted 
that he was a Roman citizen, might, from the 
height of his gibbet, behold, as he expired, his 
country. ‘This cross is the only one, since the 
foundation of Messina, which has been placed 
upon the strait. You chose this place, that this 
unfortunate man, dying in torments, might see, 
for the perfection of bitterness, what a short 
space separated the residence where liberty 
reigns, from that in which he died as a slave; 
to the end that [caly might see one of its children 
attached to a gibbet, perish in the ignominious 
punishment reserved for servitude. 

“To enchain a Roman citizen is an outrage; 
to beat him with rods is a crime: to put him to 
death is almost a parricide : what is it then to at- 
tach him to a cross! Expression is wanting for 
this atrocity, and yet this is not enough for Ver- 
res; let him die, says he, looking at Italy and 
the laws. No, Verres, it is not only Gavius, it is 
not a single man, a solitary citizen, that you 
have attached to this cross; it is liberty herself, 
it is the common right of all, it is the Roman 
people in a body. Be persuaded, that if he has 
not erected it in the middle of the forum, in the 
assembly of the comitia, in the tribunal of ha- 
rangues, if he has not menaced all the Roman 
citizens, it was because he could not. But, at 
least, he has done what he could, he has chosen 
the place the most frequented of the province, 
the nearest to Italy, the most conspicuous to the 
sight; he has wished that all those, who navi- 
gate these seas, should see, evefr at the entrance 
into Sicily, and as at the ports of Italy, the 
monument of his audacity and his crime.” 


The peroration shows with what firmness 
Cicero armed himself against the pride and 
tyranny of the great, jealous of the fortune and 
elevation of those whom they called new men, 
that js to say, those who had no other recom- 
mendation than their merit. Cicero, who owed 
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every thing to his, and to the justice done him 
by the Roman people, thought he could not 
better demonstrate his gratitude, than by sus- 
taining with courage that natural and inter- 
minable war, which subsists between the good 
man and the wicked. He menaces boldly the 
judges to summon them before the people, 
if they suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by the money of Verres. This audacious 
plunderer bad publicly said, that he bad made 
a partition of the three years of his govern- 
ment of Sicily, that there was one for him 
self, one for his advocates, and one for his judges. 
He had relied very much notonly onthe eloquence 
but on the influence of Hortensius, who was not 
near so delicate as Cicero, in the meaus he em- 
ployed to carry his causes. Cicero addresses 
himself to him, and advertises him that he will 
have his eyes open upon his conduct, and that 
he will make him give an account of it. We 
should remember that these harangues, although 
they had not been pronounced, were made pub- 
lic, and that consequently the orator was not 
ignorant to what resentments and dangers he 
exposed himself by his inco:ruptible firmness. 

“What! will any ove say to me, will you 
then charge yourself with the burden cf so 
many enmities? I answer, that it is neither in 
my character nor my intention to seek them ; 
but that it is not permitted in me to imitate, to 
wait; in sleep and idleness, the benchis of the 
Roman people. My copdition is quite different 
from theirs. I have beiore my eyes the exam- 
ples of Cato, of Marius, of Fimbria, of Celius, 
who have felt like me, that it was only by force 
of continued labour, by force of dangers sur- 
mounted, that they could arrive at those honours, 
to which these nobles, the favourites of fortune, 
are carried without costing them any thing. Such 
are the models that I glory in imitating. I see 
with what eyes of envy thew regard the advance- 
ment of new men, that they pardon us nothing; 
that we must always be vigilant, always active. 
And why should | fear to have those for declar- 
ed enemies, who are secretly envious of me, 
those, who by the difference of interests and 
principles are necessarily my adversaries and 
defamers! I declare then if I obtain the repara- 
tion due to the Roman people and to Sicily, I 
renounce the character of an accuser; but if the 
event deceives the opinion | have of my judges 
J am determined to pursue to the last extremity 
beth the corruptors and the corrupted. Thus, 
let those, who would clear the guilty, whatever 
mcans they may employ, artifice, impudence, or 
venalily, prepare themseives to answer before 
the people of Rome; and if they have seen in 
me any zeal, any firmness, and any vigilance, in 
a cause, in which | have no enemics, but such as 
the interest of Sicily has made me, let them ex- 
pect to find ia me much more vivacity and 
energy, When I| shail contend with the enemies, 
whom the interest of the Roman people shail 
have made me.” 

He finishes by an apostrophe, as brilliant as 
it is pathetic, to all the divinities whose temples 
Verres had pillaged. This religious enumera- 
tion, the eflect of which is founded upon the 
ideas which these names awakened among the 
Romans, cannot be of the same weight among 
us, who are not accustomed to respect Jupiter 
and Juno. 1 shall content myself, therefore, to 
quote the last phrases. 

*“ And you, venerable goddesses, who preside 
over the fountains of Enna, over the sacred 
groves of Sicily, whose defence has been com- 
mitted to me! You, against whom Verres has 
declared an impious and sacrilegious war; you, 
whose temples and altars have been spoiled by 
his robberies! you I attest and implore. If, in 
this caute, I have had nothing in view but the 
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safety of our provinces, and the dignity of the 
Roman people; if I have concentrated in this 
single duty all my cares, all my thoughis, all my 
vigilance, grant that my judges, in pronouncing 
their sentence, may have in their hearts the sen-. 
timent which I have constantly had in mind; 
that Verres, cor.victed of all the crimes, whichy 
can be committed by perfidy, avarice, and cruel- 
ty, united; that Verres, condemned by the laws, 
as he is by his conscience, may find an end 
worthy of his transgressions; that the republic, 
contented with my Zeal in this. accusation, may not 
have occasion to impose upon me, a second 
time, the same duty ; and that I may be permit- 
ted, henceforwaid, to occupy myself rather in 
defending the good citizens, than in prosecuting 
the wicked.” 

It was the usage among the Romans, as among 
us, that the pariy complaining should ascertain 
the estimation of damages which he demanded; 
upparently also the judges had acustom, as at 
this day, to diminish a goed deal of this estimate, 
which it is natural enough to suppose somewhat 
exaggerated. Butitis certain, that, according to the 
report of Ascanius, a contemporary auther, from 
whom we have excellent commentaties on the 
orations ef Cicero, Verres was condemned to 
restore to the Sicilians a sum equivalent to about 
five millions of French money; and that accord- 
ing to the valuation of Cicero, who had demand- 
ed twelve millions and an half, the damages he 
obtained were not one half of what Verres had 
stolen in Sicily, 


SECTION 4. 


The orations against Catiline. 


Who would believe that, in our days, Cicero 
could still have, I will not say critics, (the glory 
of superior men is to engage the opinions of all 
men in all ages), but encmies, detractors, who 
calumniate his character, and depreciate his ta- 
lents, with an injustice equally odious andabsurd? 
I know that, happily for us, it may be answered, 
what what detractors? Their names 
alone is an answer to all their injuries. Jt is 
true, but nevertheless it is a melancholy obser- 
vation to make upon human nature, that there 
should be in it this species ef whimeical perver- 
sity, which enrages itse!f after two thousand 
years, against a great man, withont any other 
interest or motive, than that hatred of virtue, 
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which seems to be the instinct of the wicked. No 
doubt they say to themselves, as they read his 
writings, if we had lived in the time of this man 
he would have been our enemy. For the writ- 
ings and actions of a good man accuse the con- 
sciences of those who are not so. Perhaps also 
we afiect at this day more than ever that de- 
plorable singularity of contradicting every thing 
that is the most generally acknowledged. How 
can we otherwise explain that which was printed 
a litle while ago, that the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline was a chimera, which the vanity of Cicero 
had made the Romans believe? Certainly, since 
the father Hardouin, who, by dint of rising early 
in the morning, to labour at his researches into 
erudition, had brought himself to dream and 
rave when he was wide awake, and to believe 
one day that he had discovered that the most of 
the works of the ancients had been fabricated by 
the monks of the middle age; after that ridicu- 
lous fool, w! . vas the scandal and the ridicule 
of the literary world, nothing has been imagined 
more strange, more incomprehensible than this 
giving of the lie to all the historians of antiquity, 
and particularly to Sallust, a contemporary au- 
thor, an enemy of Cicero, and who to be sure 
must have amused himself, forming the history 
of an imaginary conspiracy. One knows not 
what name to give to this kind of madness; but 




















it is as remaykable, as it is consoling, that the 
public is at this day so familiarised to this folly 
of paradoxes, that they no longer gives any at. 
tention tothem. This which has been recalled 
to my mind by the orations of Ciceroagainst Ca. 
tiline, which are now to engage our attention, has 
passed without any notice, and, by abusing every 
thing, we have at least obtained this advantage, 
that extravagance itself is no longer a means of 
making a noise. Of the four harangues of Ci. 
cero against Catiline, there are two which are 
so much the more admirable, as we see by the 
nature of the circumstances, that the orator, who 
pronounced them, had not been able to prepare 
himself for them: and although, on the publica. 
tion of them, he no doubt revised them with all 
the care which he bestowed on all which pro- 
ceeded from his pen, the great effect which they 
produced from the first moment, ought not to 
leave us any. doubt concerning theif merit, be- 
fore the author had put to them his last hand. It 
may be demanded, perhaps, bow he could recol- 
lect discuurses, which his genius dictated to 
him on the spot, upon important occasions, dis- 
courses which were of such: considerable extent, 
Historians inform us of the means that Cicero 
employed. Ele had distributed in the senate 
copyists, whom he had taught to write, by ab- 
breviation, almost as fast as he spake. This art 
was brought to perfection in the sequel, and we 
see that this invention, a long time lost, but reviv- 
ed in our days, belongs to Cicero, although we 
know not precisely what method he employed. 
{Lo be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Observations upon certain passages in Mr. Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia, which appear to have a tendency 
to Subvert Kel gion, and established a False Philo- 
sophy. 





[Continued.] 


We now come to a pitfall, artfnlly covered 
over with conjecture and specious argument ; 
into which an incautious reader, who dislikes the 
trouble of thinking attentively, would be very 
apt to fall. It consists of three parts. We will 
consider each separately. Towards the close of 
the Query, which treats of the American Indians, 
Mr. Jeflerson says: * But imperfect as is our 
knowledge of the tongues spoken in America, 


it suffices to discover the following remarkable . 


fact. Arranging them under the radical ones 
to which they may be palpably traced, and doing 
the same by those of the red men of Asia, there 
will be found probably twenty in America for 
one in Asia, of those radical languages, so called, 
because, if they were ever the same, they have 
lost all resemblance to one another. A quo 
tation from Dr. Barten, of Philadelphia, whose 
authority is certainly as good as that of Mr. 
Jefferson, will show how much this assertion is 
to be relied upon. * The inference from these 
facts and observation is obvious and interesting: 
that hitherto we have not discovered more than 
one radical language in the two Americas; of; 
in other words, that hitherto we have not dis- 
covered in America any two, or more, languages 
between which we are incapable of detecting 
affinities (and those often very striking) either 
in America or in the old world. Nothing is 
more common than for Indian traders, inter- 
preters, or other persons, to assert, that such 
and such languages bear no relation to each 
other ; because, it seems, that the persons speak- 
ing them cannot always understand one another. 
When these very languages, however, are com- 
pared, their relations, or affinities are found out. 
It is by such comparisons that I have ascertain- 


ed that the language of the Delawares is the 
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janguage, of such a great number of tribes in 
America. It is by such comparisons that future 
inquirers may discover, that in all the vast coun- 
tries Of America there is but one language : 
such inquiries, perhaps, will even prove, or 
render it highly probable, that all the languages 
of the earth bear some affinity te each other.’ 
Thus says Dr. Barton; yet, before his work was 
published, it would doubtless have been esteemed 
presumptuous to disbelieve Mr. Jefferson’s as- 
sertion. It has frequently been remarked, that 
the apostles of infidelity require stronger faith 
from their followers than the apostles of Christi- 
anity. Mr. Jefferson proceeds thus: * A sepa- 
ration into dialects may be the work of a few 
ages only, but for two dialects to recede from 
one another till they have lost all vestiges of their 
common origin, must require an immense course 
of time; perhaps not less than many people give 
to the age of the earth.” The obvious deduc- 
tion from this learned piece of information is 
this: Since it requires as much time for two 
dialects to become what are called radical lan- 
guages, as many people give to the age of the 
world; and since nobody makes the world 
younger than it is said to be in the Bible; and 
as some of the vast number of radical tongues 
among the savages of America must have been 
formed long before the others, the world must 
necessarily be many years older, than is allowed 
by the Bible chronology. But, lest this opinion 
should appear too bold to some squeamish people, 
it is modestly accompanied by a ‘ perhaps;’ 
Every one, however, who favours Mr. Jefferson's 
opinions, and confides in his judgment, can easi- 
ly perceive the use to which he must apply it. 
These little doubting words are the passports by 
which modern philosophers introduce into their 
writings the wildest absurdities, and grossest 
impiety. They take away the appearance of 
any indecent attack against things which are 
generally esteemed sacred; and it would be 
hard if a man were not permitted to offer a simple 
conjecture. But these things, which we have 
been examining, are only the steps preparatory 
to this irresistible conclusion: * A greater num- 
ber of those radical changes of language having 
taken place among the red men of America, 
proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Asia.” And as the natives of America are thus 
proved to be of greater antiquity. than those of 
Asia, the continent of Asia must have been peo- 
pled from America; of course, the history of 
our first parents, and of the garden of Eden, 
and of the whole earth's -being peopied 
from this original pair, is a pretty Eastern tale. 
But might not some such conjectures as the 
following have presented themselves to the phi- 
losophic mind of Mr. Jefzrson? Supposing 
the Asiatic nations equal, or even superior in 
number to the tribes of savage Americans ; but 
that for every distinct language in Asia, twenty 
may be found in America; may not various 
causes have contributed to produce this vast 
difference in the number of their languages? 
May not the different faces of the countries 


which they inhabit have rendered the intercourse | 


between the tribes in the one, Jess frequent than 
in the other; and, of consequence, caused their 
languages soonest to vary? May not the diffi- 
culty of procuring sustenance have forced them 
to live more remote from ea. |. other in one coun- 
try, than in the other? Nay, may not this greater 
affinity between the different languages in Asia 
have proceeded from the greater antiquity of 
those who speak them, because the original 
scattered tribes may probably have had more 
me to increase, to become better acquainted 
With each other, and thus blend together the 
languages which had become dissimilar? Would 
“not have been modest, would it not have been 
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humane in the author of the Notes on Virginia 
had he permitted: some such considerations as 
these to prevent him from publishing an opinion, 
which, if received as true, would pull down the 
religion of his country, and destroy the dearest 
hope of thousands ? 

It is a favourite object with modern philoso- 
phers to persuade themselves and others, that 
man is of the same nature with the rest of the 
animal creation; that he is not rendered distinct 
from them by an immortal soul, but merely 
by the superiority of his faculties; that he is to 
all intents of the same genus with them, but 
only of a higer species. ‘hey have observed 
how wonderfully minute the gradations are from 
the inanimate spar, up to man, the lord of the 
creation; how the three kingdoms of nature en- 
croach upon each other, rendering it impossible 
to define the limits of each. ‘They have per- 
ceived that an uniformity of design prevails in 
the structure of every part of the animal crea- 
tion, from the skeleton of a man down to that 
of a mouse; that every creature which posses- 
ses the principle of life, whether animal or ve- 
getable, contains a germ by which it gives be- 
ing to another like itself; that all, not except- 
ing man, one after another, quit the stage, and 
live only in their posterity. This view of na- 
ture, in which man is found so nearly tu resem- 
ble, in his corporeal properties, the animals 
below him, offers a very delusive spectacle; and 
which doubtless has betrayed many a one, who 
regards the exterior, more than the interijor of 
things, into the wretched belief that we are but 
little above the beasts, which perish. But. the 
intellectual faculties of man were found to set 
him at such an immense distance from all other 
animals, that it was absolutely necessary to de- 
vise some scheme for filling up the chasm. 
The resemblance of the bodily structure of the 
orang-outang to that of the human species, and 
the consequent similarity in many of its actions 
to those of men, were not overlooked; but every 
art was employed to prove that it was endued 
with reason, and that it ought to be reckoned a 
lower order of man. But as there was still a 
long jump from an ape to a man, some happy 
geniuses bethought them of setting the Africans 
as a step which would make the transition per- 
fectly easy- So that in the same proportion as 
the ape was raised above its proper sphere, the 
inoffensive negro was pulled down fiom his just 
vank in the creation. And thus was the golden 
chain of nature strained and new-linked, to serve 
the purposes of these gentlemen. ‘The man with 
a high nose and fair skin was honoured with the 
first place among the beasis; the man with a 
flat nuse and black skin with the second ; Pongo, 
or the wild man of the woods, wich the third; 
and then came the other animals in their proper 
order. 

It is now proposed to show that the portion of 
the Notes on Virginia, which we are going tu con- 
sider, is evidently intended to establish, if not the 
whole, at least a part of the foregoing theory ; 
that if it does not openly exalt,the orany-outang 
to the station of a rational being, it debases the 
negro to an order of creatures, lower than those 
who bave a fajrer skin and thinner lips. We 
will likewise, as we go along, examine the depth 
and fairness of argument, which is there dis- 
played. Human patience could not endure 
lo review it sentence by Sentence; it would be 
worse than grinding chaff: it will fully answer 
our purpose tO pick out some of the heaviest 
grains.* After mentioning the bill for the 
emancipation of slaves, Mr. Jefferson says, ¢ It 
will probably be asked, why not retain and in- 
corporate the blacks into the state, and thus save 





* Query XIV. from p, 204 to 214 
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the expense of supplying, by importation of 
white settlers, the vacancies they will leavet" 
In answer to this question, he offers several ob- 
jections, which he says are political; and then 
adds a multitude of others, which he calls phy- 
sical and moral. The first of these is the dif- 
ference of colour; which, we are told ¢ is fixed 
in nature, and is as real as if its seat and cause 
were better known to us ;’ that is to say, it can- 
not be owing to any accidental cause, such as 
the difference of climate; but the blacks must 
have been originally created a distinct race. 


} Every one knows that neither our knowledge 


nor eur ignorance of the cause can affect the 
reality of the difference, if it exist, any more than 
our knowledge or our ignorance can affect the 
existence of a volcang in the moon: but it is a 
singular method of establishing a fact, to say 
bluntly, that although the cause be unknown, the 
fact is indubitable. It amounts te this; I cam 
give you no reason for what } tell you; but be- 
cause I say so, you must take it for granted. 
Another distinction between the blacks and 
whites is ‘their own judgment in favour of tie 
whites, declared by the preference of them, as 
uniformly as is the preference of the Oranootan 
for the black women over those of his own spe- 
cies.” Now, can any one who knows what can. 
dour is,deny that this sentence savours strongly 
of the afore-mentioned theory? The orang- 
outang prefers the female biack, as being of an 
order superior to himself; and for the same 
reason, the negro shows a decided preference iu 
favour of the whites. Where Mr. Jefferson learnt 
that the orang-outang has less af€ection for his 
own females than for black women, he does not 
inform use No doubt, from some French tra- 
veller, If it be true that the negroes entertain 
so great an aifection for us, the swarms of West- 
Indian mulatios testify that the regard is mutual, 
and that white people do not feel the abhorrence 
which they might naturally be expected to have 
for an inferior and ugly set of beings. We soon 
after come to a number of other distinctions, 
which tend to inspire the beliefthat they partake 
as much or more of the nature of brutes than of 
men. Among other things we are told, that 
‘they are at least as brave and more adventure- 
some than the whites. But this may perhaps 
proceed from a want of forethought, which pre- 
vents their seeing a danger till it be present.’ In 
this respect, then, they are not superior to a 
war-horse, or a trained elephant. Among the 
numerous opportunitics, which Mr. Jefferson 
must have. had of observing the dispositions of 
these unfortunate people, did he never discover 
in any instance a nobleness of spirit, and delicate 
sense of honour, not exceeded by any hero of 
history or romance?. Or did he always see 
through the fallacious medium of a darling theo- 
ry? Did be never know of any incident like the 
following, which took place many years ago ia 
the island of Jamaica? On one cf the estates 
in that island, lived a faithful and experienced 
slave, whose byast it was that his skin had never 
been maiked by the lash. A new Overseer, who 
was placed upon the estate, gave some directions 
in the hoiling of sugar, which this negro, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the process, told him 
were wrong. The Overseer, offended at the 
presumption of a negro, in opposing his direc- 
tions, ordered him to be whipped, ‘¢ No,’ cried 
the negro,‘ my skin has never yet been broken ;’ 
and instantly leaped into the boiler of melted 
sugars Let it nut be imagined that this anec- 
dote is related, without a just abhorrence of the 
crime of suicide. But if, Roman Cato has been 
extolled for ages, because he could not endurs 
to survive the liberty of his country, surely a poor 
untaught slave, whose only glory was an unbro- 
ken skin, showed equal Magnanimily when he 
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chose to die in torment, rather than live and bear 
about him what he thought an indelible disgrace. 
Among other things, we are told that * misery 
is often the parent of the most affecting touches 
in poetry. Among the blacks is misery enough, 
God knows, but no poetry.’ That the contem- 
plation of misery in others often gives birth to 
affecting poetry, is true enough: and many a 
wretched mortal, who has been left to reflection, 
has endeavoured to solace his grief by pouring 
forth his complaints in numbers, But one would 
have thought that modern philosophy herself 
could not have the face to declare that the wretch 
who is driven out to labour at the dawn of day, 
and who toils until evening with the whip four- 
ishing over his head, ought to be a poct. 
{Lo be Continued.) 





= 
BIOGKAPIIY. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WARTON. 

f What species of composition can be more agreeably 
received, what charmful pages detain us by a stronger 
interest, than the memoirs of men, distinguished for 
their abilities, venerable for their erudition, and ad- 
mired for their virtue?) The life and the works of 
Thomas Warton exhibit a recluse schelar and a Poet, 
whose pages, composed in the shade of the cloister, 
may contribute to dissipate the languor, or socth the 
agitations of worldly pleasures and cares. As a 
prose and a poetical writer he exhibited great ele- 
gance. His History of the poetry of his nation, 
will be frequently consulted, and his * Progress of 
L).scontent’ wil! be learned by heart, by many a pupil. ] 
Tuomas WarToy, the ‘ Ilistorian of English 

Poetry,’ was born in the year 1728. He belong- 

ed to a poetical family. His father, Thomas 

Warton, B. D. was fellow of Magdalen College, 

Oxford, and afterwards Poetry Professor in that 

University, from 1718 to 1728, and Vicar of 

Lsasing-stoke in Hants, and of Cobham in Surrey. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 

Joseph Richardson, Rector of Dunsfold, in 

Surrey, by whom he had two sons, Joseph, the 

present respectable Muster of Winchester 

School, the poet, and one daughter, Jane. He 

does not appear to have published any thing in 

his lifetime ; but after his death, which happened 
at Basingstoke, in 1745, a volume of poems was 
printed by subscription in 1748. Ambhurst’s 

* Terrz Filius’ contains some anecdotes of him. 

His mother died at Winchester, in 1762. His 

brother, Dr. Joseph Warten, is advantageousiy 

known to the world, by his * Ode to Fancy,’ and 
other ingenious pcems in ¢ Dodsley’s. Coliection,’ 

‘Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope,’ 

‘ Translation of the Pastorals and Eclogues of 

Virgil,’ and an edition of the * Works of Pope,’ 

with notes. 

By his quotation from Gray's Ode, in his de- 
scription of the City College and Cathedral of 
Winchester, and his Latin poem on Catharine 
Hill, we learn that he received his education at 
the seminary over which his brother now pre- 
sides. 

In due time he became a member of Trinity 
College, Oxford; took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1750, of Bachelor of Divinity in 1767 ; 
but did not succeed to the Mastership of his 
college, as might have been expected, when it 
became vacant in 1776, though he continued to 
reside in it till his death. 

Inalife passed within the limits of a college, 
where the transitions from the study to the com- 
mon-room, und from thence back to the study, 
mark the passing day with scarce any varriation, 
nothing of incident is to be expected, nothing 
will be found important enough to be recorded. 
Yet a life thus spent is not to be contemned. 
‘The writings of Wharton shew, that one at least 
hasbeen productive of much entertainment, much 
usefulness, to the world. 

He very early exerted his poetical talents, as 
may be seen by the dates of his several publica- 
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tions; which may be considered as the principal 
landmarks in his lile. 

In 1745, he published Five Pastoral Eclogues ; 
the scenes of which are supposed to lie among 
the shepherds oppressed by the war in Germany, 
4to. ‘These Ecicgues bave not been collected in 
his works, and have eluded the diligence of the 
present writer. 

In 1747, he published The Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, written in 1745, 4lo, reprinted in * Ded- 
sley’s Collection,’ which was followed by The 
Progress of Discontent, a Poem, written at Ox- 
lord in 1746, first printed in * The Student ;’ and 
Newmarket, a Satire, fol. 1750, reprinted in 
* Pearch’s Collection,’ and again in * Dedsiey’s 
Collection.’ 

At a time when few are capable of distinguish- 
ing themselves in any extraordinary degree, he 
rendered a service to his Alma Mater, which could 
net but be acceptable. 

It is well known that Tory, if not Jacobite 
principles, were suspected to prevail much in the 
University of Oxferd, about the time of the Re- 
bellion in 1745; and soon after its suppression, 
the folly and drunken extravagance of several 
young men belonging to one of the colleges, gave 
vilence to the friends of the House of Hanover, 
iu a manner which occasioned a prosecution in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and a stigma on the 
Vice-Chanccllor and some of the heads of houses. 

In 1748, while this matter was the subject of 
conversation, Mr. Mason pubtished his * Isis, as 
elegy,’ in which, after cel. br.ting the worthies 
she formerly boasted, she laments her degene- 
rate sons, that, 

inl stenhevpibbeointedtee sd madly bold 
To Freedom ’s foes internal orgies hold. 

In answer to Mr. Mason’s elegy, which was 
much applauded, and with great reason, at the 
time of its publication, Warton published his 
Triumph of Isis, an elegy, 4to, 1749, which was 
equally deserving of praise. His eulogium on 
Dr. King is paticularly worthy of notice. It was 
reprinted in Pearch’s Collection. 

itis remarkeble, that though neither Mason 
or Warion ever excelled these performances, 
each of them, as by consent, when he first col- 
lected his poems into a volume, omitted his own 
party production. 

In 3751, he published An Ode for Music, per- 
formed at the ‘Theatre, Oxtord, July 2. 1751, 
being the day appointed by the late Lord Crew, 
Bishop cf Durham, for the commemoration of 
the benefactors of the university, 4to. In this 
Ode, Minerva, after having assisted Queen Bon- 
duca in a battle, is feigned to request drink of 
the river Isis, and, in reward of the iavour, to pro- 
mise that her banks shall become the seat of 
learning, and the pride of Britain. 

In 1753, he published The Union, or Select 
Scots and English Poems, !2mo. 

These were only the lighter productions of 
Warton’s genius. In 1753, he published Obser- 
vations cn the- Faery Queene of Spenser, 8vo, 
which he corrected and enlarged in 2 vols, 1!2mo, 
1762. He senta copy of the first edition to Dr. 
Johnson, which he acknowledged in a letter to 
him, dated July 16. 1754, containing the jollow- 
ing merited compliment: ‘1 now pay youa very 
honest acknowledgment for the advancement of 
the literature of our native country. You have 
shown to all who shall hereatter attempt the 
study of our ancient authors, the way to success, 
by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which these authors had read. Of this method 
Hughes, and men much greater than Hughes, 
seem never to have thought. The reason why 


the authors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth 
century, are so little understood, is, that they are 
read alone, and no help is borrowed from those 





who lived with them, or before them.’ 








Some time before, he seems to have taken 
orders, and to have become Fellow of his Col. 
lege ; for, in his notes on Dr. Johnson's letter, 
preserved by Mr. Boswell, he mentions his de. 
sign of publishing a volume of * Observations on 
the best of Spenser’s Works,’ being hindered by 
his taking pupils ‘I am glad of your hindrance 
in your Spenserian design,’ Dr. Johnson writes 
him, Nov. 28. 1754, * yet 1 would not have it 
delayed.’ 


At this time his friend Collins was at Oxford, 


on 4 Visit to him; but labouring under the most 
deplorable langour of body, and dejection of mind, 
* Poor dear Coilins!’ says Dr. Johnson, * would 
a letter give him any pleasure? I have a mind 
to write.’ Soon after he writes him: ‘I had 
lately a letter from your brother, with some 
account of poor Collins, for whom I am much 
concerned. I have a notion, that by very great: 
temperance, or more properly abstinence, he may 
yet recover.’ 

In February 1755, he precured for Dr. Johnson 
the degree of Master of Art, by diploma, from 
the University of Oxford; which was considered 
as an honour of considerable importance, inorder 
to grace the title-page of his Dictionary, which 
came out soon after. 

In 1756, he published a pamphlet, intitled, The 
Observer Observed, 8vo, on the publication of 
Upton’s ‘Spenser.’ ‘his year he was elected by 
the university, Poetry Professor, on the death of 
Mr. Hawkins; which office he held the usual 
term of ten years. 

in 1758, when Dr. Johnson began the ¢ Idler,’ 
he gave his assistance, and contributed Nos. 33. 
93. and 96. The same year he published In. 
scriptionum Metricarum Delectus, Accedunt 
Notulz, 4to, 1758,and wrote A Panegyric on Ale, 
printed in Dodsley’s * Collection.’ 

About this time he published A Description 
of the City College and Cathedral of Winches 
ter, exhibiting a complete and comprehensive 
detail of their antiquities and present state, &vo, 
without date or name. 

In 1760, he contributed the Life of Sir Thomas 
Pope to the 5th volume of the * Biographia Bri- 
tannica.’ 

The year following, he published The Life and 
Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M. D. Dean 
of Wells, and President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, 8vo. In the Life of Dr. Bathurst, he has 
supplied some defects, and rectified some mis- 
takes in the account given of him in the ¢ Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ 

[ 20 Se Continued.) 
=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW AMERICAW EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


Quid studiosa cohors operum struit hoc quoque curo. 
Hor, Epist. ad. Fuliuin Florum. 

The Proprietors of the Classic Press in this city, 
determined to publish American editions of the 
finest authorsofantiquity,and such standard school 
books, as are in general use and celebrity, have 
commenced their labours with the Commentaries 
of Julius Cwsar. 

In exhibiting this edition, the first care of the 
Proprietors was to print it, as correctly as possi- 
ble. The next object was to render the book 
cheap and portable, by rejecting all extraneous 
and superfluous matter, and, by a careful 
choice and arrangement of type, to present a lu- 
cid page, not merely honourable to the Printer; 
but perspicuous to the student. 

Of the choice of their Author, the Proprietors 
may speak with still more confidence. The 
purity of Cxsar’s latinity, the sweet simplicity of 
his style, the artlessness, clearness, and modesty 
of his narratives have been themes of eulogy 
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*,mong the best critics in every succeeding age. 


He was not only the most valiant General, but 
the finest scholar of his time ; and his bright and 
yoluble -periods, flow like the river, which he 
describes, incredidili lenitate, with surpassing 
entieness- It is said that by a rare union of 
difterent abilities he excelled at once, in the 
elegance of polite letters, and in the severer de- 
parunent of military sciencee As an orator 
Cicero places him in the first rank, and Quintili- 
an aflirms he would have rivalled Cicero, had he 
devoted his abilities to the tribunal. He was 
even more attic than Cicero. So extensive was 
the capacity of this versatile commander, that 
he found both time and inclination to write two 
pooks dedicated to a consummate orator, on the 
arid topics of Grammatical analogy ; and such 
was his ardour for astronomy that Lucan makes 
him say of himself, 
serseseeeserenees dia inter prelia semper 
Stellarum ceelique plagis superisque vacavi. 

His COMMENTARIES, the fairest monument of 
bis literary renown, are, according to Dr. Knox, 
evidently formed on the model of the Anadasis of 
Xenophon. Their language is pure, and of such 
ease and perspicuity, all readers have unanimous- 
ly compared it to a beautiful brook, whose sur- 
face is smooth, and whose waters are pellucid. 
He has nothing tumid or gorgeous, but always 
expresses himself, with the useful plaintiess of a 
man of business, and the frank simplicity of a 
soldier. Yet, as an elegant writer has remark- 
ed ‘ with all the gracefulness of modesty, he has 
an airof grandeur, which commands respect; and, 
ornament would have been contemptible defor- 
in comparison with his majestic air, ostentatious 
mity.’ 

It may be observed of Czsar as it has been 
observed of his Greek prototype, that no author 
has been more universally approved. Yet his 
writings display no extraordinary appearance of 
splendcur or majesty; nothing elevated or 
adorned with figures; no affectation of superflu- 
ous ornament. His merit is an_ unaffected 
sweetness, which no affectation can obtain. The 
Graces seem to have conspired to form the beau- 
tiful texture of his composition. Yet, perhaps, 
a common reader would neglect him, because the 
easy and natural air of his narrative rouses no 
violent emotion. But more refined understand- 
ings peruse him with delight. His style, says 
Cicero is sweeter than honey, and the Muses 
themselves seem to have spoken from his 
mouth. 

It is affirmed by Mr. Gibbon that we are in 
want ofa good life of Czsar,. But though his 
Biography may have been imperfectly written, 
yet the leading incidents are so notorious that no 
repetition of their History seems necessary. 

In perusing his Commentaries on the Gallic 
and civil wars we feel, says Urquhart, a considera. 
ble interest from the circumstance of his relating 
events which himsclf was personally concerned, 
and in the account of which he has always been ac- 
quittedof partiality. He is circumstantial in the 
detail of facts, and he is scrupulously delicate, 
in attributing to himself the merit he deserves, 
No one can be placed in a higher class as a 
credible Historian. 10 HAVE FOUGHT AND TO 
HAVE WRITTEN SO WELL, HAS HAPPENED’ TO 
KONE puT Cassar. Hissiyle is formed on that 
of Xenophon, and it possesses all the plainness 
and perspicuity of his model. It is the purest 
Latin, elegant without affectation, and beautiful 
without ornament. Where eloquence is requir- 
ed, Casar is always eloquent, for he was an 
orator before he became an author.* 





* His talents as an orator, and his sagacity as a phi- 
lcsopher, were justly esteemed by his Contemporaries. 
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- If his Commentaries be considered only as 
notes or outlines of an history, what would have 
been the admiration of the literary world, had the 
auther completed his work since the first draught 
exhibits, the general, the orator, the historian, 
and the scholar. 


—-— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EDUCATION. 


[The ensuing eloquent exhortation to the practice of 
what is most praiseworthy in literature and in life, is 
from the pen of the classical scholar, who governs and 
instructs the first academy in Philadelphia. The 
doctrine and discipline of the Rev. Mr. ABERCROMBIE 
will be long held in grateful remembrance by his pu- 
pils; and the Editor would not be less careless of the 
essential interests of learning, than of the reputation 
of his learned friend, if it were not in this place dis- 
tinctly asserted, that no scheme of English education, 
more useful to the middle and mercantile classes, has 
been hitherto attempted, than that, which is so judi- 
-ciously pursued, in the seminary of which Mr. ABER- 
CRomBle has the direction. } 


A CHARGE, DELIVERED AFTER A PUBLIC EX- 
AMINATION, ON FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1804, TO 
THE SENIOR CLASS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
ACADEMY, UPON THEIR HAVING COMPLETED 
THE COURSE OF STUDY, ENJOINED BY THAT 
INSTITUTION- 


Younc GunTLEMEN, 


Having conducted you through the course of 


study, prescribed by this institution, I consider } 


it a duty, incumbent upon me, to offer to you a 
few sentiments, respecting the prosecution of 
your studies, and your future conduct through 
life. Sentiments suggested by a pleasing recol- 
lection of our past intercourse, and an afiection- 
ate anxiety for your future welfare. 

Your minds have been, in some degree, 
illuminated and expanded by the first rays of 
science: they are yet to be invigorated and 
matured, by the same genial and exhilerating 
influence. 

‘Those branches of knowledge, to which your 
attention has been particularly directed in this 
seminary, form, in my opinion, the outlines of a 
complete English education, accommodated to 
the circumstances of the country of which you 
are natives, and in which you will probably con- 
tinue to be residents; whether the objects of 
commerce be your professional pursuit, or those 
of what are callcd the learned prefessions. In 
either case, the groundwork of a correct educa- 
tion should be formed of Enciisu LITERATURE; 
and the arrangement, which has been accord- 
ingly adopted, though peculiar io this seminary, 
will, I doubt not, when time and experience have 
gradually overcome the prejudices, inspired by 
long established customs, receive the approba- 
tion of those, who are best qualificd to judge of 
its merit and operation. . 

By Grammar you have been taught the nature, 
power, and construction of the English language; 
and that, not in a superficial Manner, but by the 
most comprehensive system now extant, the 
larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray, in 
which the delicacies, refinements, end peculiari- 
ties of our language are inculcated and exempli- 
fied, under the authority of Havris, Jobuson, 





The elegance of his languege, says Dr. Knox, was 
the peculiar excellence, which distinguished him as an 
orator. If he had transmitted his best erations down 
to posterity, Cicero would not have stood, alone at the 
head of Koman orators. Cicero himself generously ex- 
tols him, and thinks him equal to those who had made 
the study of eloquence the business of their lives. 
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Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and 
other eminent writers, upon that subject. 

After being made acquainted with the nature 
and power of words, and the necessary agree- 
ment and disposition of them, in a well construct- 
ed sentence, your attention was directed to the 
principles of Composition, or the correct disposi- 
tion of sentences, so as to form discourse. In 
other words, the proper mode of conveying your 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, at the 
same time, of clothing them in an advantageous 
dress. Here you were taught the qualities and 
different species of Sty/e, the various ornaments 
of which language is capable, and the establish- 
ed rules of c:.’.cism,. 

Having thus considered the matter of which 
language is composed, you were led to consider 
the manner, in which it is to be communicated to 
others with grace, propriety, energy, and ease. 
Your epitome of Elocution consequently comprised 
the art of Reading and the art of Speaking, includ- 
ing the management of the different inflexions of 
the human vo/ce, the proper use of accent, em- 
phasis, and pauses, and the power of expression, 
communicated by tones, looks, and gesture. 

Atter thus endeavouring to make you acquaint- 
ed with the principles of language, and the first 
method of delivering it, whether by reading or 
public speaking, it appeared proper that you 
should, in some degree, be made acquainted 
with the nature of the objects, which surround 
you, the construction of the earth, or those sub- 
stances of which it is composed, its productions, 
inhabitants, and the atmosphere, which surrounds 
it. Information upon these subjects was obtained 
from the compend of Natural History. 
Geography, or a knowledge of this ‘ great globe, 
which we inbabit,’ its position in the solar system, 
the relative situation of the countries into which it 
is divided, their boundaries, rivers, towns, &c. 
formed another important object for your inves- 
tigation, 

But your attention has not been confined to 
externals alone, the powers and faculties of the 
human mind have been laid open to you, by a 
short though comprehensive epitome of Logic, 
in which its powers of apprehending, reasoning, 
judging, and methodizing its thoughts are dis- 
played in the most easy and familiar manner: 
and though a minute acquaintance, with so ab- 
struse a subject, could not be expected at so 
early a period of life as yours, yet the outlines 
of the science are useful, in giving you general 
ideas of the nature and operation of our intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Your instruction in these important and ne- 
cessary branches of English literature has been 
accompanied by daily application to reading, 
writing, arithmetic; and, by those who were sut- 
ficiently advanced, and desirous of being made 
acquainted with them, merchants’ accounts, and 
the elements of the mathematics. 

‘fo compiete the system, and give dignity and 
sclidity to its operation, the preservation and 
improvement of your morals has been, I flatter 
myself, effected by daily opening and closing the 
hours of tuition with an address to ALMIGHTY 
Gop, the source anc fountain of wisdom, and the 
giver of every gocd gift; and with reading a 
portion of His holy word alternately from the 
Oid and New Testament, These, together with 
the recital of your respective Cafechisms, and a 
lecture upon some leading principles of Christi- 
anity every Saturday, not only communicated re- 
ligious instruction, but had a tendency to keep 
alive in your minds a constant sense of the om- 
nipotence, ommiscience, and omnipresence of 
Gop. 

Though such and so various have been your 
literary pursuits, yet you are, by no means, to rest 
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satisiied with your present acquisitions. 
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The most direct and certain road to the tem- 
ple of fame is that, which leads through the 


gardens of literature, which you have indeed how: 
entered: but you have only passed as it were the 


portal; their spacious avenues and most enchant- 
bowers are yet to be explored; and they will, | 
trust, be ranged and examined by youy with re- 
coubled ardour, with more unwearicd and closer 
application, and with increasing satisfaction and 
delight. For the farther you advance, the more 
powerful will be yonr conviction, ‘that the ways ol 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths are peace.’ * Happy,’ said Solomon, who 
was the wisest of men, * happy 1s the man, that 
findeth wisdom, and the man thi~ getteth under- 
starcing; for the merchandise of it is beiter, 
then the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all the things thou canst cesire, 
are not to be compared unto her; length of days 
is in her right hand, and, in her leit band, riches 
endhenour. She is a tree of iife, to them who lay 
hold upen her, and heppy is every one who re- 
taineth her.’ 

‘ Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom, and, with ali thy geting, get under- 
stending.’ 

Let the acquisition, therefore, of knowledge 
be the leading object of your attention and pur- 
suit. Remember that your future enjoyment of 
life, your usefulhess and respectability in socie- 
ty, and the formation of your respective charac- 
ters depend altogether upon the proper employ- 
ment, or neglect of the present peried of your 
age. Time is a talent committed to us, for im- 
provement, by the great author of eur existence, 
for which we are accountable to him; end to 
every station, to every progressive age of men, 
peculiar duties are attached. ‘To youth belongs, 
among others, that of assiduons exertion to cul- 
tivate the understanding in ‘the spring time of 
life,’ and induce, by constant application, such 
habits of study, as will qualify them to under- 
take, and enable them easily and successfully to 
encounter the peculiar diffculties attendant upon 
that profession, which they may make choice of, 
when cmancipated from the fetters of a school. 
Nesolve, then, wisely resolve, to ct no cay or 
hour pass by you unimproved. Now is the sea- 
son, in which you have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring such an inestimable store of useful know- 
icdge, as will excite the admiration, respect, and 
esteem of the wise, the virtuous, and the good, 
with whom you may associate, or who may be 
informed of your literary acquisitions: and you 
will thereby render your reception into general 
society in the highest degree honourable and 
satisfactory. The rapid flight of time cannot 
possibly be checked; nor can any portion of it, 
which is past, be recalled. What value, what 
importance should this consideration give to the 
present moment / Most particularly should it be 
prized by you, who have now the opportunity of 
devoting your whole attention, all the cpening 
powers of your minds, solely to the attainment 
oflearning. As you advance in age, the unavoid- 
able cares, and serious anxieties, which an inter- 
course with the tvoild gives birth to, wil! inter- 
yupt your eager pursuit of knowledge, and em- 
bitter that pure enjoyment of studious leisure, 
which is now your peculiar privilege. Having 
ceased to be children, you should cease to speak, 
to understand, to think, or to act as children; 
uid now, that you are verging towards manhood, 
you should ¢ put away childish things.’ To this 
you should be impelled, not only by a regard for 
your own interest and honour, but ficm a just 
sense of that high degree of duty, which you 
owe lo your parents, who have hitherto affection- 
ately cherished and supported you, to whom you 
are indebted for all the zavantages of education, 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


and who are anxiously solicitous for your fu- 
ture welfare. 

You will, I am confident, neither so far neg- 
lect yourselves, nor distegard their happiness, 
as to disappoint their ardent and affectionate 
wishes. ‘To this end, endeavour to render your- 
selves distinguished by a uniform and unremit- 
ted ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, by diligent 
wpplication to the studics you may be engaged 


in, and by never suffering the allurements oi | 


pleasure or amusement to beguile you of those 
hours, which should be ecvoted to your daily 
progress in improvement. 

Let your deportment be marked by a polite 
and respectful, behaviour to all, Let nothing 
ever induce you to deviate, cither in language 
or conduct, fiom the dignified character of Gen- 
tlemen.s Endeavour to perform every thing you 
do, of however trivial a natuie, in the best man- 
ner possible, and carefully guard aguinst en 
accumulation of duty, by ceicrring till to-morrew, 
what should be done to-day. 


Guard your morals vigilantly; remember that | 


you are just entering upon the most dangerous 
path in the journey of human life; it is sur- 
rounded by the quicksands of Vice, which, at 
every step, endanger your safety; while the 
syren enticements of sensuality solicit your at- 
tention, and eagerly court your acceptance. But 
beware of their fascinating charims; they are 
false and delusive, treacherous and vain, and will, 
if favourably regarded, seduce you fiom the road 


of virtue, and inevitably ‘lure you to destruc- |, 


tion.’ 


Above all, study to recommend yourselves to 
the peculiar favour and blessing of Gon, by an 
ardent attachment to Religion, and a strict ob- 
servance of the duties it enjoins. Diligently 
read the Holy Scriptures; they are able to make 
you wise unto Errrnat SArvation—Attend 
regularly to public worship. Offer up your 
prayers, morning and evening, to your Almighty 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, imploring 
His mercy, and His grace—Cherish in your 
minds a constant sense of His all-seeing eye ; 
that it regardeth all your thoughts, words, and 
actions. Remember that you must one day die: 
how soon you know not—that all those thoughts, 
words, and actions, are registered in Heaven; 
that you will be called upon to answer for them 
at the awlul day of judgment, and that your 
happiness or misery in the world of spirits, to 
which we are all rapidly hastening, will depend 
upon the nature of your concuct here. 

Adhere inviolably, under any circumstances, 
to the strictest truth. Let not fear, vanity, or 
any other motive, ever induce you to tell a lie. 
It is unmanly, ungentlemanly, and impiously 
wicked. Let ne profane conismunication proceed 
cut of your mouth; and never mention the sacred 
name of Gop, but with devout reverence and 
respect. 

Carefully obey your parents in all things, 
hcewever contrary their requisitions may be to 
your own inclinations; for be assured, the pro- 
motion of your real inierest and happiness con- 
stitutes their motive of action; and their experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world, of which you 
are yet altogether ignorant, enable them to judge 
w hat is best, while the poweriul impulse of natural 
aflection will always lead them to dictate such 
things only, as will uitimately tend to ycur high- 
est advantage. 


With the expression of these sentiments, I 
bid you an aflectionate farewel; and, in testi- 
mony of my approbation of your diligence and 
attention, since you have been entrusted te m) 
tuition, I shall now present you with that public 
attestaticn of your merit, to which you have 
proved yourselves to be justly entitled. 


that the Ww 
will be tho 
pettam alu 


+. The following is a copy of the Certificate 





given: 


In testimony of the zeal and industry, 
with which A. B. has pursued, and the 
honourable proficiency which he has at. ‘ 
tained in, the studies of Grammar, Writ. 
ing, Arithmetic, Composition, Elocution, 
Natural History, Geography, and Logic, 
in the Philadelphia Academy, under my 
tuition, of which he has given proof, by - 
public examination, this day. 

“And also, in testimony of my affec. 
tionate regard, and sincere wishes for his 
future prosperity and usefulness, I haye 
granted him these presents. Dated at 
Philadelphia, the twenty-seventh day of 
Juiy, Anno Domini, 1804. 

JAS. ABERCROMBIE, A. M. 
Director of the Philadelphia Academy. 


Each of the following young gentlemen re. 
ceived a Certificate. ; 


James Abercrombie, junr. 
Matthias M. Bush. 
Willicm Davis. 

Henry G. Freeman. 
Thomas G. J. Leuffer. 
William A. Maybin. 
Clements S. Miller. 
Richard S. Smith, 
Daniel Smith, junr. 
William Smith. 

John Thomson. 
Samuel Wagner. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The following respectful notice of a fashienable 
song, from a favourite author, was first publish- 
ed in an English Miscellany. 

Oh Lady Pair, a ballad, for three voices, de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable Lady Charlotte 
Rawdon. The words and music by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. The words of this ballad are 
written in a simple unaffected style, and the 
music, though it bears evident marks of the 
cmateur, is natural, easy, and by no means un- 
expressive. ‘he story is cartied on in dialogue, 
and the Dramatis Persona, if we may so express 
ourselves, is well preserved in the distribution of 
the melody among the several voices, which are 
ultimately blended in the harmonization of the 


| air, and by which an effect is produced highly 


advantageous to the composition. 


We understand that Mr. Moore’s bookseller 
is preparing for publication a very elegant col- 
lection of his musical works. This harmonious 
volume, the sweet performance of one, who is in a 
double sense the son of Apollo, will be very 
eagerly sought for, wot only by British, but 
American amateurs. , 

—_— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR TRE PORT FOLIO.. 

From ‘ ‘The office of the Classic Press’ we may 
soon expecta number of valuable books, which 
we have reason to believe have been judiciously 
chosen, and which we understand that Mr 
PoxNTELL and his partners have spared no 
reasonable expense to exhibit correctly. From 
our knowledge of the liberal fortune, liberal ob- 
jects, and good judgment of Mr. Poyntell, we 
are justified in strong assurances to the public, 
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that the works his company propose to publish 
will be those perennial productions, which adoles- 
edtam alunt, senectutem oblectant. 

Mesers. Manning and Morse, have published 
4 most beautiful edition of Dr. Blair’s Lectures 
on Rhetoric, which if it has not gained, has fairly 


rdeserved the prize. The materials of this Ame- 


rican edition of a most useful author, are of the 
best quality, and the workmanship will bear a 
yery scrupulous examination. 

Mr. James Humphreys, who is always alert 
to obtain interesting books from England, and 
always indefatigable in reprinting them, has 
just published Dr, Wittman’s Travels in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and accross the Desert into 
Egypt, during the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, 
in company with the Turkish army, and the 
British Military mission. This book is plea- 
sant to the miscellaneous reader from its variety 
of anecdotes, amd curious to the Bible reader 
from the information which it conveys respecting 
the present state of the Holy land, 

Messrs. CoNRADS, who appear to us constant- 
ly industrious, enterprizing, and liberal, have 
just published Vol. I, of Pinkerton’s Geography, 
asystem, Which will undoubtedly supersede the 
use of all ptior compilations in this science. 
We have carefully examined the maps and the 
typography. ‘Lhe first from their novel design, 
and neatnss cf execution are highly honourable 
to the engraver, and the last from the press of 
Mr. Maxwell, is correct and beautiful. Mr. 
Pinkerton has been happily styled, the modern 
Strabo, and we find in Arthur Aikin’s Annual 
Review, the. following high testimonial of the 
talents of our geographer. 

To our Statistical knowledge of the earth, Mr. 
Pinkerton’s Geography is a contributiou worthy 
of the country, of the age, and of the prophetic 
expectations of Gibbon, The research display- 
el is udiguitary, the materials are judicious- 
ly proportioned, the antiquarian comments are 
full of originality, and the practical suggestions 
full of good sense. 

S. Stansbury, of New-York, has printed a neat 


edition of ’Ess#NDEN’sfamous Hudibrastic poem, } 


carefully revised by the Author, with additional 
wotes. This book is a banquet to the Literary 
epicures, who sit down with avidity toa feast, so 
highly seasoned; with Wit and Dveollery for the 
allencantse 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

It is not strange that no law has yet been made 
tuficiently strong to repress the practice of 
duching. While men are sclicitous for the es- 
tem of their associates, however unpleasant it 
may be to confess the fact, the usage will con- 
tinue. Courage has aiways been considered as 
the property ofa noble mind, and with the least 
imputation of cowardice has always been con- 
hected disgrace and the scorn of mankind. ‘The 
legislator will enact laws and descant on the 
pernicious practice, the same man, in a private 
telation, while he laments the individual mis- 
chief which it may occasion, gives the culprit 
hisesteem. The matter is viewed in this light 
by four fifths ef mankind. We deelaim against 
the injury which it occasiofss, and at the same 
ime we feel that we respect the man who is 
Willing to deposit his life to defend his honour. 
While men cherish these sentiments, while no 
lw can be made, which shall have annexed to 
a penalty more disgraceful than the refusal of 
‘challenge, it is idie to attempt to prevent it. 

t. Golusmith, the well known author of the 
Ywrtind Wakefield, (a work which every man 

‘d make his Vade mecum) gives a very just 
Md lively idea of a conflict between this instinc- 

















tive sense of honour and the suggestions of pru- 
dence, in the lecture of Sir William Thornhill 
to his nephew. The old gentleman, as a ma- 
gistrate, commends him for his refusal to ac- 
cept a challenge from the injured son of the vi- 
car, and observes to him, * you have acted inthis 
instance, perfectly well, though not quite as 
your father would have done. My _ brother, in- 
deed, wus the soul of honour; but thou’ He 
here represses a sensation which it would be 
imprudence in him to avow, and proceeds, ‘ yes, 
you have acted in this instance perfectly right 
and it meets my warmest approbation.” These 
observations are not intended to defend a prac- 
tice so prevalent, but asan analysis of the gene- 
ral sense of mankind on the subject. 
[farmer's Museum. 

Religious indifference, it has been said, is the 
fatal characteristic of the present age. It may be 
added, that political apathy, is the cardinal vice, in 
this. country, of those, who profess themselves 
auxiliaries to government, 

An account ofa July celebration is thus headed 
by a distich, worthy the abilities of a bellman. 

‘ This day, this very day gave birth 
Perhaps to the greatest empire upon earth.’ 

These lays are certainly not inferior in sublimi- 

ty to 
‘ The princess stept by chance into the mire, 
—And dries her stockings at the kitchen fire.’ 





From the mass of toasts, which were given 
on the commemoration of our political bi: th day, 
we could find but few, free from triteness of ex- 
pression, or absurdity of thought. “One would 
suppose that many were actually composed after 
the sixteen bumpers had been swallowed. 


— 


A gentleman lately boasting in London of the 
quickness of his sight, said, by way of confirming 
his remark, ‘that lic saw, at that moment, a mouse 
on the tof. of the monument.’ ‘ I cannot say I see it,’ 
replied a sneering and incredulous friend, ‘but 1 
plainly Aear it run.’ 

In a late miscellany, conducted by a good man, 
and a profound scholar, the ofd and estad.ished 
English reviews are called with greal justice ‘ ad- 
mirable literary almanacks, condensing into the 
narrowest compass much curious, important, and 
often original infermation.’ 

That was an elegant compliment paid by Cap- 
tain ‘Topham to a Persian ambassador. As the 
latter was shewing the many wounds he had re- 
ceived in the wars with the Turks, the Captain 
said, that his Excellency’s skin would sell for little 
or nothing, it Aad so many Acles in it. 

Mrs. Wrighten being one day rather indispos- 
ed with a cold, her husband came intohe par- 
lour, when she was practicing an air for Vauxhall, 
and observing a phial of physic standing by her, 
he flung it at her head. Upon which it was 
drily observed by a punster that Mrs. W. was 
singing, and Mr. W. only accompanied her with 
the viol, oo 

The following independent Utinam for the 
prosperity of an independent author is worthy of 
the spirit of the late high minded, and regretted 
burns. 

{ will not present you with the unmeaning 
compliments of the season, but I will send you 
my warmest wishes, and most ardent prayers, 
that Fortune may never throw your subsistance 
on the ‘mercy of a knave, or set your character 
on the judgement of a fool; but that uprigut 
AND ERECT, you may walk to an honest grave, 









| where men of letters shall say here liesone, who { 
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, did honour to Science, and men of worth shall 
/say,; here lies one, who did honour to human 


nature, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gratitude is due to our numerous correspond- 
ents for the ingenious communications, which 
we now almost daily receive. Our files are often 
filled with essays both literary and political, of 
more than ordinary merit. This we think a 
decisive omen of the approbation of men of 
principle, reading, and leisure. 


Seldom have we had occasion to commend a 
more true, forcible, manly and well-reasoned 
essay, than that of *Lucullus.’? The statements 
and deductions of this writer exhibit both the 
fairness of candour and the solemnity of truth. 
To the lukewarm party on the one hand, and to 
flagitious rogues and swindlers on the other, the 
remarks of a bold, sensible and howeet man will 
sound both harsh and hateful. But they ¢ will dis- 
course sweet music’ to the lover of the true in- 
terest of America; to the man of honour and 
high mind; to him, who is far elevated above 
the vile mire of avarice, and who disdains te 
cheat even a rival or a foe. 


The subject to which ‘A’ has directed our at- 
tention, has not escaped us. We shall give te 
that topic a very undissipated attention. 


‘Philo’s’ statement will be examined. If his 
assertions can be verified, we shall not hesitate 
a moment to impart them to the public. 


*A Fact’ may be very true, but is very dull. 
We may not tax the memory, and teaze the 


patience of our readers with a barren recital, as, 


void of beauty as of use. 


The pointed essay of ‘D’ is of the very es- 
sence of a libel. 
His plea is gocd, but still I say, beware ! 
Laws are explain’d by... ........s0 have a eare. 
It stands on record, that in Richard's times 
A man was hang d fcr very honest rhymes. 
Consult the statute.....¢ Quart”: I think it is 
‘ Edwardi Sext,’ or ‘prim et quint Eliz.’ 
See libels. Satires....here you have it, read... 
Libels and satires!.....lawless things indeed. 


‘ Antiquarius,’ instead of aspiring to climb the 
tree of knowledge, and gather, if not its fairest 
fruit, at least it wholesome leaves, ignominous!y 
chouses to grovel below among the very chips 
and sawdust of literature. 


The various gay and sportive writers, who 
furnish us with witty ode and epigram, at the ex- 
pense of the jucobins, are entitled to our particu- 
lar thanks. Nothing wounds a malignant demo- 
crat more, than the keen javelin of wit. The po- 
pular ballad is an admirable vehicle for satirizing 
knaves and fools. Horace weil describes the ter- 
rors of the.....tota centatitur urbe;....and we exhort 
each trembiing caitiif of the democrats to remem- 
ber, 

Whoe’er offends at some unlucky time, 

Slides into verse, cr hitches iu a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song. 


We are sorry that some of the best*terrespond- 
ents of the Lounger, prove themszives genuine 
relations of his family, by their habitual indolence. 
We hope, that even in the doggluys, these idlers 
will keep their eyes open lone enough to write 
sometimes a brief essay. 


‘Lorenzo’ reminds us of 


Hoc opus hoc studium parvi properemus et amipli, 
Si patrig volumaus, si nolzs yivere cari. 
















































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TEAR. 


Sacred boon of favouring Heaven, 
Test of reason, pearly tear, 

In some bounteous moment givetiy 
Soothing anguish most severe. 


| 


Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due, and fecling’s gem, 

Precious pledge of pyre affection, 
Fairest flower of pity’s stem ; 


Reconcilement’s sweet oblation, 
Healing the distemper’d heart; 

Friendship’s dearest, best libation, 
Balm of every anxious smart. 


Oh! how near ally’d to sorrow 
Are our transports most sincere! 

Even delight is fore’d to borrow 
Feeling’s rich, expressive tear. 


Humid eyes, that softly languish, 
What do your ful! orbs declare? 

Dew drop, formed of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has plac'd thee there. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
EXCESS. 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P- 


While so various our faculties, passions, and 
, views, 
Flow comes it so few can true happiness find? 
’Tis because man, whate’er be the course he 
pursues, 
Still aims to be more, than what nature de- 
sign’d. 
‘Tis because with contempt moderation we see, 
To be wise, happy, great, or good, none ever 
tries ; 
But, with ceaseless exertion, all labour to be 
Joo great, or too happy, too goed, or foo wise. 


To be man and no more, man should limit his 
care, 
And hold the mid station ’twixt angel and 
brute ; 
Active virtue composing his every day’s wear, 
And harmless enjoy ment his holiday suit. 
But while, moderation despising, we strive 
In pleasure, or virtue, perfection to gain, 
From excess to excess thro’ life’s ocean we drive, 
And the harbour of happiness seldom attain. 


Some, holding that man but exists to enjoy, 
Bid their days, wing’d with rapture, voluptu- 
ously fly; 
Others, finding that libertine pleasures soon cloy, 
Reject the delight which their senses supply. 
Like maniacs, the first wildly riot along; 
Forlorn, to the /ast, seems their earthly abode: 
Both fly to. extremes; find, too late, they were 
wrong; 

And have miss’d the true blessings, which 
chequer life’s road. 


The hermit, with man and with nature at strife, 
Shunning pleasure, and, careless who sink, or 
who swim,’ 
Leads, alone and inactive, a dull selfish life, 
Neither useful to others, nor pleasing to him. 
Nor e’er by such cold flinty hearts can be prov’d 


}hat sunshine which cheers Ajs benevolent 


breast, 


Who, by loving his neighbour, has made himself 


The rake, from all conscience and prejudice 


Though prudence may warn him, tho’ virtue may 
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lov'd, 
And, in blessing another, can make himself 
blest ! 


free’d, 
God and man in pursuit of enjoyment defies; 


plead, 

Invited by pleasure, still onward he flies. 

But ne’er tastes the Livertine’s lip that sweet 
stream, 

Unsullied, which flows in life’s chrystalline 
bowl, 

When love joins with nature, with passionesteem, 

And the senses starce equal in rapture the 
soul, 

Despis’d be the hermit, detested the rake; 

The last is a villain, the first is a fool: : 

Not theirs be the lives which for models I take; 

Not theirs be the maxims my conduct to rules 

I aim not at virtues for man too sublime ; 

I'll pervert not my pleasures, by vigious ex- 
cess ; 

But, while beauty and wine aid 
time, 

May honour and sense their encroachment re- 
press. 


’ 


toot 
the progress of 


When remorse with my kisses its poison would 
blend, 

May beauty’s soft bosom ne'er rest upon 
mine ; 

When the grape proves my tyrant, no longer 
my friend, 

O lips, may I ne’er again bathe you in wine! 

But, when fellow feelings have made my heart 
melt, 

Or my spirits are sunk by the pressure of 
care, 

May Love give me thanks, that for others I’ve 
felt, 

And wine give me strength my own sorrows 
to bear. 


Let Honour the pleasures I covet approve; 

Or never by me shall those pleasures be tried; 
Let the kiss I solicit be granted by love ; 

Or still to my lips may that kiss be denied! 
And when, for my sorrows a solace to find, 

I bid in my goblet Champagne sparkle high, 
May each globe on its surface recal to my mind 

A tear, drawn by kindness from gratitude’s eye. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
By Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
Quam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem, 
Et dominam tenero continuisse sinu. 
TIBULL=s. 


Loud sung the wind in the ruins above, 
Which murmur’d the warnings of time o’er our 
head, 
While fearless we offer’d devotions to love, 
The rude rock our pillow, the rushes our bed! 


Damp was the chill of the wintry air, 
But it made us cling closer, and warmly unite ; 
Dread was the lightning, and horrid its glare, 
But it show’d me my Julia in languid delight. 


To my bosom she-nestled, and felt not a fear, 
Though the shower did beat, and the tempest 
did frown, 

Her sighs were as sweet, and her murmurs as 
dear 


« FOR THE PORT POLIO. 
By Tuomas Moors, Esa. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


Supposed to be written by Julia, on the death of hep 
brother. 


Though sorrow long has worn my heart, 
Though every day I’ve counted o’er, 
Has brought a new and quickening smart. 
To wounds that rankled fresh before. . 


Though in my earliest life bereft 

Of many a link, by nature tied; 

Tree Hope deceiv’d, and Pleasure left ; 
gh friends betray’d, and foes belied; 


I still had hopes—for hope will stay 
After the sunset of delight, 

So like the star, which ushers day, 

We scarce can think it heralds night! 


I hop’d, that, after all its strife, 

My weary heart at length should rest, 
And, fainting from the waves of life, 
Find harbour in a brother’s breast. 


That brother’s breast was warm with truth, 
Was bright with honour’s purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth— 

Oh! why then was he torn away? 


He should have stay’d, have linger’d here 
Tocalm his Julia’s every woe; 

He should have chas’d each bitter tear, 
And not have caus’d those tears to flow. 


We saw his youthful soul expand 
In blooms of Genius; nurs’d by Taste; 
While Science, with a fostering hand, 
Upon his brow her chaplet plac’d. 


We saw his gradual op’ning mind 
Enrich’d by all the graces dear; 
Enlighten’d, social, and refin’d, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 


Such was the youth we lov'’d so well, 
Such were the hopes, thet fate jenied— 
We lov’d, but ah: «ve could rot tell 
How deep, how Jearly, till he died! 


Ciose as the fondest links could strain, 
Twin’d with my very heart he grew; 
And by that fate, which breaks the chain, 

The heart is almost broken too. 


OR] 
Fen 


: digi has surviv’d her prime, 

heart seems chill’d by the cold hand of 

time, 

The softer passions long have lost their power, 

Scandal and cards waste now each joyless hour; 

She, who by charms has ceas’d to wound the 
heart, 

At reputation poii.ts the envenom’d dart; 

And, in the gamester’s skill profoundly school’, 

Cur love s.¢ wins not—but she wins our gold. 


So ior ¥ 


Thor 
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As if she lay lull’d on a pillow of down. 
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